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The fourth section of the thirty-third chapter of the Narek, an invocation to 
the Holy Spirit, is one of the compositions of St. Grigor Narekac‘i incorporated 
into the Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Church: it is to be recited by a bishop 
if he is celebrant, during the procedure of vesting described in the Missal (Arm. 
Xorhrdatetr, lit. “Book of the Mystery”). In all printed texts, this segment is 
prefaced with the instructions, Afawt‘k*, or nax k‘an zpataragn matuc‘ani 
“Prayer which is offered before the Divine Liturgy”; and there is good attesta- 
tion for it also in the Mss. Before Part 5 is the further instruction, Darjeal krk- 
nescii i noyn karg bani, minc‘ew vstahut‘iwn lusoy hrasapés yaytnesc i azdeal, 
awetaranel verstin zkrkin xatatut‘iwn “Let this be recited in the same order of 
the chapter, until the certainty of light be plainly manifest miraculously: then 
announce again good tidings of redoubled peace.”? These instructions refer, 


1 Xorhrdatetr Srbazan Pataragi ast ararotut‘ean Hayastaneayc’ Afak‘elakan Surb 
Eketec‘woy, Jerusalem: St. James’, 1989, pp. 9-12. The liturgical instructions read, Isk 
et’é Episkopos linic‘i xorhrdacun: atcé i veray lanjac‘n zpatuakan Emip‘oronn. Ew 
matuc‘eal ai ancayaran setanoyn, ew i cunks ankeal yordahos artasuok* lui ew anmi-unc* 
asasc‘€ zatot’s ai’ Surb Hogin tnōrinič* gorcoyn. “And if a bishop be minister, let him 
draw over his breast the noble pallium. And approaching the table of offering, falling to 
his knees, let him recite silently, without moving his lips, in abundant tears, this prayer to 
the Holy Spirit, who is steward of the work.” 

2 I differ with the explanation by the former Patriarch of Jerusalem, T‘orgom 
GuSakean, who in his asxarhabar translation renders the line, Norén piti krknem noyn 
matt‘ank‘a, minc“ew or vstahut‘ean ma azdec‘ut‘iwna hraXapés yaytnui méjs, verstin awe- 
taranelov inci nor xatatut‘iwn ma “I shall repeat again the same prayer, until there mani- 
fests miraculously in me the influence of a certainty, evangelizing to me anew a new 
peace.” For some reason, light is left out. In the Narekloyc of Fr. Awetik‘ean appears this 
explanation: Imast banis ē: darjeal krknec‘ic’ zkarg atot‘ic‘n, or minc“ew c‘ard 
orhnut‘iwn ër ew barebanut‘iwn, p‘oxelov zayn i xndruacs: miné‘ew cagumn lusoy hog- 
woyn srboy azdescii i mits im orpés zgali loysn yarawotun Zamu. “The meaning of this 
statement is: again I will repeat the order of prayers, which heretofore was blessing and 
exaltation, changing it into petition: until the dawning of the light of the Holy Spirit be 
sensed in my mind as the tangible light in the hour of morn.” Arm. azd in Narek seems 
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most probably, to the foregoing section as well as the final one of the chapter, 
to which they are attached. Nersés Lampronac‘i, writing late in the twelfth cen- 
tury, commented on them that one is to repeat the prayer until the light one usu- 
ally sees above and separate from one, extends down to oneself; the preaching 
of the Peace is taken as a reference to the two blessings Christ conferred upon 
His disciples at Pentecost: first His words of benediction, then the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon them, in tongues of flame (John 20.19-22). Both revelations of 
light and the doubled blessing, of which mystical fire is understood to be the 
second part, are adumbrated earlier in the chapter, as /usoy erewmuns, “appari- 
tions of light”, and krkin yacaxut‘eamb burman, “redoubled frequency of cens- 
ing”. The incident in the Gospel is, indeed, the prooftext of much Christian 
mystical experience, especially that connected with light; not to mention the 
various charismatic movements which flourish and proliferate in our own day. 


The repetition of a prayer or formula is a venerable method of inducing a 
mystical state, when a worshipper’s consciousness is altered and he sees phe- 
nomena such as a radiant body from Heaven coming down to meet him; and in 
the Armenian Church it is evident that this was meant to be done by the cele- 
brant in connection with preparation for the liturgy. Anagogical interpretation of 
the Liturgy as the ascent of the soul from the material to the spiritual is com- 
monplace in East Christendom, including Armenia; so further mystical elabora- 
tion of it is no surprise. It is the method of the deliberate mystical exercise that 
is of greatest interest here. The experience of the Sun coming down to earth to 
meet one has precedent in Armenian tradition in the vision of Anania Sirakac‘i 
in the seventh century: sleep came over him whilst he prayed in a chapel at Tre- 
bizond; and the Sun came down in the form of a luminous youth and imparted 
cosmological secrets to him*. After Narekac‘i, a similar testimony exists in a 
poem of Kostandin Erznkac‘i, 13th century, who at the age of fifteen had a 
vision of a luminous being, probably Christ: this was how he received the inspi- 
ration to become a poet*. Narekac‘i speaks not only of light coming into him or 
appearing to him; he alludes also to the vision in Ch. 6 of Isaiah, in which the 
latter is approached by a Seraph bearing glowing coals in the tongs of the holy 
altar, who burns and dismembers his earthborn body, and refashions him as a 
Prophet. The Holy Spirit is light, but also living fire. It would appear that in his 
citation of Isaiah, and in his employment of the symbolism of the incense burner 
fired by coals, Narekac‘i was influenced most directly by his own father, Xos- 
rov Anjewac‘i, whose commentary on the Liturgy of the Hours employs these 
images, though somewhat differently>. 


to have its original sense of notice and manifestation, without the modern sense of “influ- 
ence”: he uses azd-aran, “place of (giving) notice” for “mouth” (see V. A‘ak‘elyan, 
Grigor Narekac‘u lezun ev očə, Erevan, 1975, p. 51). My rendering into English of Ch. 
33 is appended to this discussion. 

3 See J.R. Russell, “The Dream Vision of Anania Sirakac'i,” REArm, 1990. 

4 The poet’s vision is now the subject of a forthcoming study by Dr. Theo Van Lint of 
Leiden University. 

5 See S.P. Cowe, tr. and comm., Xosrov Anjewac‘i, Commentary on the Divine 
Liturgy, New York: St. Vartan Press, 1991, p. 27. From the colophon (p. 230) it is plain 
St. Grigor was closely acquainted with his father’s writings. 
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It seems that at least three other methods can be identified in the works of 
Narekac‘i which are known to induce an altered state of consciousness of the 
kind associated with mystical experience’. The first, with venerable Christian 
antecedents known to Armenians, notably in the works of St. Ephrem Syrus, is 
crying- tears. The very title Matean otbergut’ean, “Book of Lamentation”, 
makes this explicit; and tears, Arm. artasuk*, are ubiquitous in the work. The 
Xorhrdatetr, indeed, instructs the ministering bishop to recite the prayer here 
considered, in tears. A second method is the recitation of long litanies of words 
describing one subject, like the kinds of sin, in Ch. 6 of the Matean, where we 
find a string of verbal noun to noun constructions organized in such a way that 
their sheer mass and variety overwhelm the worshipper trying to visualize each 
one, but dragged swiftly forward by the cadence of the list. He can no longer 
evaluate each one as a proposition, at a mental distance, but is compelled instead 
to accept all as a series of phantasmagoric impressions destroying his normal ca- 
tegories of thought. In Ch. 33, Narekac‘i uses such strings to additional effect by 
juxtaposing concatenations of sins and terrors with divine graces, gifts, and mer- 
cies, to emphasize the suddenness, absoluteness, and power of the Holy Spirit. 
This is a salient feature of the poet’s style; and its style of performance and effect 
upon the reader is best described by Prof. Reuven Tsur of Tel Aviv University in 
his seminal work, Towards a Theory of Cognitive Poetics’: “Perform the catalog 
in such a way that its itemization results in a cognitive overload on your pro- 
cessing space, thus compelling you to collapse the excess information into an 
undifferentiated mass.” Strings of this kind, Tsur notes, are employed in the 
works of the American poet Walt Whitman to create a mystical, oceanic feeling. 


The third method is phonetic: the repetition, in various patterns, of words or 
alliterations whose very sound, allied to their explicit meaning, can have an 
impact on the mind like the emotional force of music. In this case, Narekac“i 
approaches the technique of mantra as known in Indian religions. This strategy 
is most obvious in his short festival hymns, Arm. tat: Ac‘k’n cov i cov cicataxit 
cawalanayr yarawawtun erku p‘aylakajew aregakan nman, or En éin anéin 
elani čak eteli anetic‘n anerbic’.® John Donne called upon the three-person God, 
the Trinity, to batter down the walled fortress of his heart: the Christian mys- 


6 I associate mystical experience, not with an intensification of ordinary spirituality- 
though the Narek can be employed also for that purpose- but with a state of being dis- 
tinctly different from ordinary consciousness. Part of the extraordinary importance of the 
Narek in Armenian literature, and the attribution of magic powers to the book in tradition, 
must derive from its very multiplicity of functions, as a text of spirituality in general as 
well as of the particular type of spirituality which can be distinguished as mysticism (on 
these distinctions, see the discussion by Prof. Joseph Dan of the Hebrew University, “In 
quest of a historical definition of mysticism: the contingental approach,” in press: I am 
grateful to my friend and colleague for a copy in proof of his enlightening study). 

7 North Holland Linguistic Series 55, Amsterdam, 1992, p. 428. Prof. J.-P. Mahé has 
also drawn attention, appropriately, to precedents for this style in the spiritual exercices 
of Anania Narekac’i. 

8 T explored this aspect in a paper, “Sound as Symbol: The Case in Pagan and Chris- 
tian Armenian Poetics,” delivered at the Colloquium on Sacred Sound and Extra-Ordi- 
nary Language in Religious Experience at the University of California, Berkeley, 30 April 
1993, published in Le Muséon 109.1-2, 1996, pp. 113-126. 
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tic’s desire to break the barriers between himself and God finds a perfect vehi- 
cle in poetic art, where the reader must delay what critics and psychologists call 
“gating”- it is striking that the metaphor is the same- that is, closing the gate of 
a fortress upon various avenues of reception, or forcing the barrier. 


In a fascinating article, “Milk and Meat: Augustine and the End of Ancient 
Esotericism,” my colleague in Jerusalem, Prof. Gedaliahu Stroumsa, has sug- 
gested that there were esoteric doctrines in the early Church of the sort one finds 
in other Hellenistic mystery cults; but as Christianity spread and assumed tem- 
poral power, St. Augustine and others intentionally exotericized it, stressing its 
plain truth and universality. But the language of the early esotericism of the 
faith persisted, he maintains, in Christian mysticism. The Narek is a work in 
which esotericism and exotericism are intermingled. In the third chapter of the 
Matean, Narekac‘i asserts that his collection of prayers is meant for all Chris- 
tians in the universe, irrespective of nation and station. The section of Ch. 33 
incorporated into the liturgy has, by contrast, a restricted and esoteric character: 
the priest recites it, in seclusion, and there is a shift also from the first person 
singular to plural; perhaps because at this instant the celebrant represents all the 
faithful. The poet stresses this esoteric aspect with the alliterative, crypto-ety- 
mological phrase xoroc‘ xorhrdoc’, “profound mysteries” (compare Kečʻatec“i’ s 
later hymn Xorhurd xorin, to be considered further presently). 


Narekac‘i’s prayer, since it is intended for specifically liturgical use, can be 
better understood when placed in the context of ritual instruments and acts 
intended to contribute to the transformation of the priest’s own consciousness 
before he offers the Host. Armenian sources stress the majesty of the priest at 
the high altar, invested by his office with supernatural power; one stanza of the 
Sarakan, “Creator who lovest mankind”, sung in the Requiem, describes it thus: 
Ahet xorhurd k‘ahanayin bazkatarac kay i bemin: araji surb setanoyn hur Sijani 
xawar merzi: trtmeal hogik’n uraxanan zi t‘otut‘iwn metac‘ lini: otormac Tér 
otormea hogwoc‘n mer nnjec‘eloc “Mighty is the mystery of the priest at the 
altar, his arms outspread. Before the holy table the fire is extinguished, darkness 
banished: souls downcast are gladdened, for sin is forgiven. Merciful Lord, 
have mercy on the souls of our departed ones.”? By donning the various sacred 
vestments and mentally transforming them into the armor of a spiritual warrior, 
the priest acquires a new, esoteric body; the very act of censing is to remind him 
of the soul and the divine fire that enters and transforms it. The Hymn of Vest- 
ing, Xorhurd xorin, “Profound mystery”, of Xaé‘atur Keé‘arec‘i (1260?-1331), 
refers to the events of Pentecost in these words: Anjrewacin bazak hrahosan or 


? The Armenian priest receives the inflow of the loys p‘arac‘ “light of glory”, Arm. 
park’ being a loan from Iranian farnah-. The Pahlavi form of this word is written with 
the Aramaic heterograph GDE; and it is interesting to note that the Mandaean priest 
becomes the latter, the gada “fortune” of his flock (see E.S. Drower, The Coronation of 
the Great Sislam, Leiden: Brill, 1962, p. x). Drower note also that he puts on a taga lit. 
“crown”, a fillet: the Armenian Arsacid kings, called t‘aga-wor, had bound round their 
helmet-like crowns a fillet, the patiw, and embodied, in their office, the baxt ew p‘ark* 
“fortune and glory” of the nation. Here in Ch. 33, Narekac‘i speaks of God’s gifts as 
p.arac‘ Zarangutiwn, “the inheritance of glory”. 
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hetar yatak‘ealsn i surb vernatann het ew i mez hogid surb Astuac “Pour down 
also on us, thou Holy Spirit, God, the rain-engendering cup flowing with fire 
that you poured upon the Apostles in the holy upper room.”!° This image of 
inspiration as divine drunkenness, symbolized by wine poured into the vessel or 
mixing-bowl (Gk. kratér ) of the psyche is ancient, and was known also to 
Narekac‘i, who wrote in his commentary on the Song of Songs, 7.2., that wine 
is the drink mixed of the Old and New Testaments: it is the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, which is poured into the bowl of the sin-free soul!!. The Psalms invite us 
to taste of the Lord, for He is sweet: Narekac‘i mentions in Ch. 33 the sweetness 
of God the Father!?. This verse naturally enters the Christian liturgy of Commu- 
nion, where one tastes the flesh and blood of the Lord. Sweetness and immor- 
tality are related concepts, merging in Arm. anoys. The fourth-century Syrian 
saint, Julian Saba, called the “living body” of Christ on the altar the “medicine 
of life”; and within Armenian tradition the theme of the Lord as food and drink 
is perhaps subtly reflected in an early text, P‘awstos Buzand 3.5: Yusik, second 
son of Vrt‘anés, has a vision in which an angel assures him that his remote off- 
spring will be matakarark* banin kenac’... ew arbaneakk* hogwoyn srboy “vict- 
uallers of the Logos of life... and servants of the Holy Spirit” whose hogewor 
c‘awt “spiritual dew” the people will imbibe. Though Arm. arbaneak “servant” 
is probably to be derived from Proto-Indo-European *orbhaniko-, and is thus 
related to Arm. orb and cognate to English “orphan”, a folk-etymology with the 
base arb-, “drink”, would make Yusik’s grandchildren servers of the flesh of 
the Logos and cup-bearers of the wine of the Spirit: an apposition the Arsacid 
Armenians, with their long tradition of elaborate feasting, might have appreci- 
ated. 


The liquid poured is fire; and this element is represented in the Liturgy by the 
incense burner. Chapter 33 begins with mention of it as xnkazgest , literally, the 
vestment of incense, whose dense symbolic potency is established in the very first 
lines of the Matean, where Narekac‘i writes, Ew matuc‘eal edeal i hur t‘axcut‘ean 
anjin toc‘orman zptut atjic* čenčeroy sasaneal mtac‘s burvaraw kamac’s arak‘el 
at k’ez “I offer up, O Seer of things concealed, the voice of moaning, my heart’s 
cry, clamor of lamentation, bringing forth and placing it in the fire of my yearning 
soul aflame, to convey to you through the incense-burner of my will the fruit of 
my desires, burnt offering of my tossing mind.” The censer is a vessel symbolic 
of the human soul, in which spiritual fire burns earthly desires and sends them up, 
transformed into fragrance, to God. The fire is kept alight by the swinging of the 
burner: this is the ascetic’s constant striving, the tossing of his thoughts as the bat- 
tles against sin, a spiritual warrior or athlete. The fire is Christ Himself, descend- 


10 Text in Zamagirk* Hayastaneayc’ Surb Eketec‘woy, Jerusalem: St. James’, 1955, 
pp. 679-680. 

11 See R.W. Thomson, “Gregory of Narek’s ‘Commentary on the Song of Songs,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., 34, 1983, p. 487. My graduate student Dan Shapira 
has demonstrated convincingly in an article, presented at the Irano-Judaica meeting in 
July 1994, that the name of Mani means “vessel”, i.e., for the Living Spirit. 

12 This verse, and its Christian usage, should probably be seen as the source of the 
description of direct mystical experience as Arabic dhawa, “tasting”, in the later religion 
of Islam and its Sufi mystical tradition. 
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ing from heaven to purify, transform, and inspire, as St. Nersés Snorhali makes 
explicit, a century and a half after Narekac’i, in his great prayer Hawatov xosto- 
vanim, “I confess in faith”: Hur kendani Kristos, zhur siroy k'o zor arker yerkir, 
borbok‘ea yanjn im, zi ayresc’é zatt hogwoy imoy, ew srbesc’é zxité mtac* imoc’, 
ew mak'resc’é zmets marmnoy imoy, ew varesc’é zloys gitut‘ean k'o i srti imum: 
ew otormea k‘o araracoc’ ew inj bazmametis. “Christ, living fire, ignite within my 
being the fire of love You cast upon the earth, that it may consume the depravity 
of my soul, and purify my conscience, and cleanse my body of sin, and kindle the 
light of knowledge of You in my heart: and have mercy on Your creations and on 
me, doer of multitudinous sins.” 

The lid of the censer is often in the shape of the dome of a church: here, the 
architectural tripartite metaphor of porch, nave, and altar is superimposed on 
that of the body, with its feet, trunk, and head. In Ch. 46,!° Narekac‘i describes 
the visionary, mystical body of man as an angel’s: an instrument for the study 
of theology, the worship of God, and the journey into His presence. The two feet 
which move separately, but are joined, symbolize the mystery of the unity of 
divinity and humanity in Christ. The arms, stretched out in prayer, are wings to 
fly heavenwards; the candlestick of the trunk supports the perfect globe of the 
head, whose shape reminds us to contemplete God and study philosophy; and 
the 360 organs mirror the number of days in the year. He describes the head also 
as a crag bazmaberanean, a lamp with many tongues of flame— a miniature 
Sun!"*. In Ch. 33, the poet asks for třičs baremasnut‘ean, “flights of ecstasy”, 
instead of a garish bracelet (aparanjanin pcnut‘eamb): the metaphor of the arm 
as wing is plain. This is not the physical body, for in Ch. 81 Narekac‘i reminds 
God that He has shaped man by His own hand, whilst the angels are com- 
pounded of pure ban, “logos”. Repeatedly in Ch. 33 and elsewhere in the 
Narek, Mary Magdalen, as woman and harlot, exemplifies the fallen, degraded 
condition of man in his physical body: the saint asks that God accept his prayer 
even as He accepted her offering of oil and redeemed her. In Ch. 36, also, 
Narekac‘i enumerates the various parts of Christ’s body which were tortured and 
wounded, beginning with His right hand, that they might play a role in the sal- 
vation of the saint’s corresponding, sinful members: thus, Christ’s feet were 
nailed through in order to capture Grigor’s as they flee from righteousness). 


13 Tp a little-known Russian-language essay on Narekac‘i reprinted by Noy: Armyano- 
Evreiskii Vestnik (““Noah: Armeno-Jewish Herald”), I, Moscow, 1992, pp. 138-9 (sup- 
plied to me by my colleague, Prof. Mikhail Zand), the late poet Paruyr Sevak offered a 
somewhat oversimplified translation of this chapter. Hellenistic tradition has left us the 
idea of 360, 365, or 366 parts of the body, and in Armenia it reappears as late as the lat- 
ter half of the 18th century, in the songs of Sayat Nova (see discussion by J.R. Russell, 
“A Mystery Word in Sayat Nova,” Raft, 1992. 

14 The image of the head as the Sun is extremely widespread through human cultures; 
but given the number of parallels to Armenian usages that can be adduced for the Man- 
daeans, it is most apposite to note their simple iconography, in which virtually all humans 
and humanoid beings have circular heads enclosing an aureole or sunburst completely 
encircling the rudimentary face. 

15 Cf. the continuation of this theme in Ch. 45.1, where he calls upon zotic‘d hetoc* 
ibrew zpatuiranawn Astucoy vazotac‘ “the steps of thy feet as escaping round God’s com- 
mand” to confess. 
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The separate prayers in the Missal to be recited as the priest dons different 
garments have a martial character overall: he is preparing to make war against 
Satan and all the forces of darkness (cf. the threefold abjuration in thought, 
word, and deed, of the devil which opens the Zamagirk’): the lower passions 
that contend with the focus of his soul. Thus, the cowl (the vefar, in which 
Narekac‘i is always shown in Mss.) is called by the Iranian loan-word satavart 
“helmet”. This symbolism is pan-Christian; and, as I sought once to show, the 
use of some Iranian terms for vestments, such as k‘ustik , “girdle”, may suggest 
that Armenian Christianity perpetuated in this respect both the concepts and 
practices of the Zoroastrian faith practiced earlier in the land!*®. In Ch. 33 of the 
Narek, St. Gregory writes that God has given us the verarku anapakanut‘ean 
“cloak of imperishability” in exchange for the headcloth that can be stripped 
away. Spiritual vestments are themselves likened to a new, true, or purified 
body in various Near Eastern faiths: by a Hebrew pun rooted in Jewish tradi- 
tion, and perpetuated by subsequent East Christian exegesis, Adam and Eve, 
before they wore crude garments of skins (Heb. “ör ), wore glorious raiment of 
light (Heb. ‘r). Snorhali alludes to this tradition in a hymn: Norogot tiezerac‘ 
or zgec‘uc‘er mez loys p‘atac’: arkar zk‘ew i zinworac’ ktamid karmir nax- 
atanac‘: merkea yinén zk‘urj metac‘ ztrtmagin areamb nerkac: ew zgec‘o zurax- 
alin zpatmucann im zarajin “Renewer of the universe, who have clothed us in 
the light of glory, you cast about yourself the red chlamys of the soldiers’ scorn. 
Strip from me the shirt of sin, smeared with blood of gloom; and array me in my 
joyous, primal robe.” In Psalm 104, God puts on light as a garment; in a dra- 
matic irony typical of many episodes of His incarnation, Christ, humbling Him- 
self, accepts the Roman soldiers’ mocking royal purple and crown of thorns, in 
order to save us, remove from us the clothing that proclaims our own murderous 
guilt, return us to naked innocence, and array us in heavenly and Edenic gar- 
ments. The word used for these is Parthian patmucan, the Armenian term for a 
priest’s vestments, as opposed to everyday clothing. In another hymn, recited by 
Armenian priests when praying at the Holy Sepulchre, the garment of light, 
symbolic of life, is traded by our Lord for the winding sheet of death: Parge- 
watun amenec‘un aysawr xndri pargews i Pitatosé: ew arkotn zloys orpés 
zawt‘oc* hawani patil i Yovsep‘ay “The giver of gifts to all begs gifts today from 
Pilate; and He who puts on light as a garment consents to be swathed by Joseph 
(of Arimathea).” This imagery of luminous clothing— of a second body, in fact, 
mystical and pure, can be traced in the Armenian area to early Christian times. 


In the Hymn of the Pearl , a Gnostic— probably Manichaean— allegory of 
the descent of the soul in the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas, a Parthian prince 
leaves his home in the luminous East on a journey and comes down into Egypt, 
the land of sorcery and darkness. There he imbibes a potion mixed with cun- 
ning, which causes him to lapse into forgetfulness in the inn of the Dragon who 
guards the pearl he has been sent to reclaim. (So Narekac‘i in Ch. 33 contrasts 
the cup of the Eucharist to wine which narcotizes the drinker.) But the Prince’s 


16 See J.R. Russell, “The Word k‘ustik in Armenian,” in J. Greppin, ed., Proceedings 
of the First International Conference on Armenian Linguistics, Delmar, NY: Caravan 
Books, 1982. 
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father, the King of Kings, sends him a letter in the shape of an eagle which 
rouses him!’, he takes off the foul clothes of the Egyptians; and on his way 
home, his parents send him the wonderful garment which fits perfectly his body. 
The image of the King of Kings is depicted all over it, and it radiates light, 
speaks, and quivers with the movements of the gnosis!*. By the image of the 
King of Kings was meant, originally perhaps, the pristine fselem (“image”, 
Heb.) of God in which Adam was created; or else the alien God, the Father of 
Greatness, of the Manichaean system. Mant himself had a spirit-double, called 
in Middle Persian narjamig, “man-twin”. Since the garment probably symbol- 
izes this being, one may hypothesize that in Iranian a pun could have been made 
on jamig “twin” and jamag “robe, clothing”; we have seen a Hebrew pun in a 
similar context. The Hymn of Vesting of Xa¢‘atur Keé‘arec‘i, cited above, sum- 
marizes well the theme of garments: C‘arc“aranawk‘ k'o surb miacnid noro- 
gecan ararack* amenayn, ew verstin mardn anmahac‘aw, zardareal i zgest 
ankotopteli “Through the torments of your holy Sole Begotten [Son], all crea- 
tures were made new, and man became again immortal, adorned in a garment 
that cannot be robbed”!’. It is also possible to discern in Christian imagery a 
kind of anti-vestment: according to one Sarakan, when Judas betrayed Christ, 
Merkac‘aw yink‘ené zastuacayin surb Hogin, ew zgec‘aw zsatanay, orpés han- 
derj arkaw ziwreaw “He stripped himself of the divine Holy Spirit and put on 
Satan, casting him about himself as a garment’””°. 


The imagery of light and peace in the explicit instructions accompanying 
Narekac‘i’s prayer- and there is no reason to doubt he is the author of them- 
must invite parallels with the activity of St. Symeon the New Theologian in 
Narekac'i’s lifetime, and with the Hesychast movement in Byzantium, which 
stressed precisely these features of mystical experience. Though there is no 
direct evidence the Armenian saint knew of these trends, his pro-Byzantine 
stance, knowledge of Greek, and Patristic learning would all suggest the strong 
possibility of first-hand acquaintance. The instructions provided within this 


17 The letter is symbolic of divine revelation, presumably Mani’s voluminous writ- 
ings. But another letter which giveth life must surely be Christ’s new covenant, the doc- 
ument which invalidated both Adam’s pact of servitude to Satan and the written Law of 
Israel. Adam had vowed fealty to Satan minc‘ew ancinn cnani ew anmahn metani “until 
the unborn one be born and the immortal one die”— a paradoxical riddle, the answer to 
which is Christ (see Patmut‘iwn elaneloyn Adamay i draxtén “History of the departure of 
Adam from Paradise”, ed. and tr. by W.L. Lipscomb, The Armenian Apocryphal Adam 
Literature, Univ. of Pennsylvania Armenian Texts and Studies 8, ed. M.E. Stone, Atlanta, 
GA: Scholars Press, 1990, text verse 19, p. 132). The source of this apocryphal legend 
may be a riddle of similarly religious context in the Indian Puranas : Siva slays the mon- 
ster Hiranyakasipu, who cannot be killed by man or woman, indoors or outdoors, by day 
or night by becoming the hermaphrodite Ardhanarisvara and attacking the beast on a 
threshold at dusk. 

18 See translation and discussion in Hans Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, Boston, MA: 
Beacon, 1958, pp. 112-129. 

1% On the theft of earthly treasures, the reference is to the words of Christ in Matthew 
6.19. 

2 Tetrak mstnjenawor Xabat‘akan t‘ap‘orac’ Srboy Yarut‘ean Tacarin, Jerusalem: St. 
James’, 1933, p. 5. 
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chapter also resolve, conclusively and affirmatively, the issue of whether 
Narekac‘i was a mystic and whether there was an Armenian mysticism. The 
context of that mysticism is in Ch. 33 specifically liturgical, though the Matean 
otbergut‘ean can evidently be used by lay people for mystical purposes, as well 
as for ordinary devotions. 


The entire prayer refers to the transformation of the body intended in the act 
of vesting. With its images of bread and wine, it refers to another transformation 
also: the literal mystery of the body and blood of Christ transsubstantiated in the 
Eucharist. It is perhaps not fortuitous that this is the 33rd chapter, since we deal, 
not only with the Holy Spirit, as a member of the Trinity, but with the mystery 
of Christ’s transformation of death into life, when, at thirty-three years of age, 
He was crucified, and rose on the third day, having shattered for all time the 
bonds of the old Law and the yoke of death. This is the focus, also of the liturgy, 
explicitly declared to be the reason for the new garment of Adam. We are also 
roughly one-third through the work; and perhaps there is, as in the numbering 
of Dante’s cantos, some Pythagorean intent (33x3=99; 99+1=100, the perfect 
number; such numerical speculations in the mediaeval Armenian commentaries 
on the Grammar of Dionysius Thrax would support such a possibility): the 
priest is prepared, purified, ready to enter the vast nave of the temple not built 
with hands, which is the next section of the Book of Lamentation. 


Translation 


Now commingle with the sweet compounded oil 

Of Mary, the righteous woman”!, 

The measure of these words of worship 

Offered to you from my soul’s first fruits, 

O Blessed and Merciful One, 

Sharing it equally in the vessels of incense. 

May you feast abundantly on my meager words, 

Giving it equal place with the blessed harlots 

Received by you with gifts of eternal wonder, 

That it be accepted at your inaccessible, lofty, lauded height 
Unchastened by the Psalmist’s rebuke: 

“Let not the sinner’s oil anoint the leaf of the topmost boughs”. 
But strengthen by redoubled frequency of censing 

The confession in this book, proclaimed amongst many 

As a house in form universal, widespreading, sheltering the world, 
Even in the likeness of their recollection. 

For you are the sole chastening Lord 

Of those sinful, ill-intentioned women of old, 

By example of whom you shaped the form of the prophet 

In your own true image, 


21 Cf. Matthew 26.6-13; John 12.3: the oil given at Bethany to our Lord in the house 
of Simon the leper. 
22 Cf. Psalm 140.5. 
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Working ineffably amongst them then, 

To superadd in me the extremest perfection of grace? 
Instead of the animal food of the lamb, 

The multitudinous stores of grain for your bread of life; 

Instead of perishable silver, your kingly image; 

Instead of stupefying, narcotizing wine, your cup filled with the Creator’s 
blood; 

Instead of the oil taken from the woman of sin amongst the old nation, the grace 
of anointment to me in repentance; 

Instead of the stripped headcloth, the cloak of imperishability; 

Instead of the garish bracelet, flights of ecstasy: 

By law and Gospel and righteousness of deeds. 

Instead of the round and pleasing adornment of the ear, 

The unshadowed recollection of your lordly Word; 

Instead of splendid bangles at the breast, the garland of tradition of your reli- 
gion’s straight path, and your yoke of sweetness. 


3. 


2. But why should I boast of these 

Rather than find renewed rebuke in them instead, 

Altering the form of this book of prayers of penitence 

As befits me: By all I will render the penalty for my sins, 

Citing the letter of the Prophets in brief: 

I shall introduce a severe judge to this house, 

Yoking myself to their laments 

Rather than join their circle to dance in joy: 

There are moans, voices of woe, angry protests, 

Devastating rebuke, mighty sobbing. 

But in every hour, great God, your mercy sounds early to my attentive ear, 
And with it come repentance and confession, 

Glad tidings, gifts, apparitions of light, 

Divine encouragements, inheritances of glory, 

Of which some offer hope, others vast despair 

In which, wrecked by my own will, 

I have the lot of perdition. 

For if Ezekiel called the raiment of God that veiling curtain 

In which the people patched together idols in which, he says, to fornicate, 
Then how great will be the recompense of my own impurity: 
Who clothe myself both inwardly and outwardly in God? 

I am amazed that I burn not; astounded, that I am not consumed; 
Stupefied, that I am not struck down, tortured, cast out, tormented, 
Slashed and cut to pieces, shattered, sawn in twain, 





23 Cf. Hosea 1.2; 3.1-3. The blessed Jezreel is the son of a “wife of whoredoms” 
whom Hosea takes at the Lord’s command. The saint hopes that, even as God made a har- 
lot the vessel of a prophet, and Christ accepted the oil of Mary Magdalen, so his body- 
doubly impure because he pretends both inwardly and outwardly to be a priest (see 
Below)- can be likewise transformed into a fit vessel for the Holy Spirit, and for the dou- 
ble blessing. 
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As by the tearing fangs of the destroyer in Scripture”. 

But this alone remains to me: the beam of memory of hope of salvation, 

For Christ’s Gospel entire teaches life through the forms of the visage of the Word, 
In whom for sins there is atonement; for debts, grace; for rejection, renewal; 
For impiety, forgiveness; for the wound, healing; for danger, tranquillity; 

For punishment, clemency; for war, calm; for the fire, the rain; 

Instead of the penalty, the gift; after anticipation of destruction, a boon; 
Against the machinery of death, the liberation of life. 


3. But why do I enumerate so many recollections 

And not list the ineffable things here as well? 

By the recollection of the Father on high comes the affinity of the Son; 

In his name, the Sole Begotten, is kinship to the Father; 

By the operation of these two is communication with the Holy Spirit, 

The salvation of the Cross, the relief of the Word, 

The recompense of will in benevolence on the scales of the Knower, 

The reviving Font, peacemaking intercession, 

And all the other benefits innumerable heaped up by the beneficent One: 

The freed from debt, released from the yoke, 

Sovereign rather than ruled over. 

These in the midst of my bitterness unto death bring glad tidings of life past 
doubt. 

And if I had not them, I should be lost for certain long before, by the Psalmist’s 
word”. 

I do not glorify the Father as if the Son were small; nor rank the Son first as if 
the Spirit were lowly; but hold all three as Creator in the same glory. 

For before the Holy Spirit come these supplications, 

A preliminary offering at the beginning of the Liturgy, 

In which the Lamb of heaven is sacrificed. 

This I prayed: 


Prayer which is offered before the Divine Liturgy 


4. Omnipotent, beneficent God of all, who loves mankind, 

Creator of all things, visible and invisible, 

Savior and sustainer, cherisher and peacemaker, mighty Spirit of the Father, 
You we implore in groaning cry with arms outstretched 

Before your terrible majesty. 

We approach in mighty trembling, in hard fear, 

To offer first this mental Liturgy to you unsearchable power, 

Sharer of the throne, glory, creation in your Father’s inalienable honor, 
Searcher’ of hidden mysteries of the perfect will of your Father, Emmanuel, 
Your sender, the Savior, granter of life and Creator of all. 

Through you was made known to us the triple personality of your uniate divinity, 


4 Cf. Deuteronomy 32.24. 
25 Cf. Psalm 118.92. 
6 Cf. 1 Corinthians 2.10. 
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Of whom you are recognized as one, inconceivable. 

By you, through you, the first scions of the race of patriarchs, seers summoned 
by name, 

Those of the past and those yet to come, those who have been and those not 
come into being, 

Extolled, in the unshadowed language of the Word. 

Spirit of God whom Moses preached! when you came upon the waters, power 
beyond compass, 

With mighty care encircling, arms in protective embrace, in loving mercy at the 
new birth you taught the crozier’s mystery. 

In the same likeness of form, before the construction of the fluid congealed, at 
your final veil”, 

You ordained in supreme power the complete nature from their root of all things 
that exist, 

Of all beings emerging from the nonexistent. 

By you are created, for that renewal of the Resurrection, 

All that have come through you into being, then, 

Which is the last day of the present life 

And the first of the lives of the earth. 

To you submitted in harmonious will, as to His Father, 

Your close relation, coeval with the Father, the firstborn Son in our form. 

The true God gave glad tidings of you, 

Equal and co-extant with His strong Father: 

Preached blasphemy against you as past atonement, 

And struck dumb the evil tongues of the contumacious against you 

As warriors against God; but granted that which is His, 

He the righteous and unblemished, discoverer of all, 

Who was betrayed on account of our sins, 

And rose from the dead for our justification. 

Through you, Glory to Him, and exaltation to you 

With the Omnipotent Father, unto ages of ages, Amen. 


Let this be recited in the same order of the chapter, until the certainty of light 
be plainly manifest miraculously: then announce again good tidings of redou- 
bled peace 


5. We beseech and implore you, wracked with tears, 
With all our souls, glorified power of creation, 


27 The congealed fluid, Arm. loycn macuac, is the water above the earth, the blue veil 
of the sky ocean which veils Heaven from us, and whose windows were opened at the 
Deluge. By separating the upper waters from the lower at the moment of Creation, God 
made kosmos from chaos, just as He parted the waters of the Red Sea before Moses. The 
alliteration with /ts/, Arm. ò, seems to encode the image of the sea, Arm. dm/ cov, which 
since pre-Christian times has been a poetic symbol of fertility, chaos, and danger in 
Armenia. The image of the veil, Arm. varagoyr, probably refers at the same time to the 
veil in the Second Temple rent at the time of the Crucifixion; for by His death Christ 
made all the old mysteries plain, granting not only salvation, but perfect wisdom, to those 
who believe in Him. 
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Merciful Spirit beyond time, incorruptible and uncreate, 

Intercessor for us in wordless lament before the forgiving Father: 

Who sustain the saints and cleanse the sinful, 

And shape this living temple, and bring life to the will of your Father on high. 
Free us now from all corrupted deeds, displeasing to your nature, 

And let not the flashes of your grace’s light in us be darkened, 

From the eyes beholding wisdom. 

For we have learnt to unify you in us, through prayers and the chosen life per- 
fumed with incense. 

And since one of your Trinity is offered and the other receives, 

Pleased with us through the conciliating blood of His firstborn Son; 

Receive our petition and make us fit as 

Noble dwellings in all preparation 

For the delectation of the tasting of your heavenly Lamb, 

To receive without penalty this manna of salvation’s new life that renders 
immortal. 

And may our offense melt away by this fire, 

As by the Prophet’s lightning bolt of living flame by the tongs of the altar.’ 
For in every thing may your mercy be proclaimed, 

As by the Son of God, His Father’s sweetness: 

Who brought into his patrimony the prodigal son 

And led the harlots into the kingdom of heaven and the bliss of the righteous. 


8 


Yea, yea! And I am one of those same: 

Receive me with them, as greatly in want of your love of mankind, 
As preserved by your grace and accepted through the blood of Christ. 
For in all this, in all let your divinity be known, 

Glorified in honor with the Father, 

In one will and one dominion extolled. 

For Thine is mercy and might and love of mankind, 

Power and glory unto ages of ages, Amen. 


28 Cf. Isaiah 6: this vision, in which the Prophet is violently purified and transformed 
by a fire-bearing angel, parallels in many respects the typical pattern of the calling of 
Siberian shamans, which likewise involves dismemberment. A.S. Pushkin’s poem, po- 
pox, “The Prophet”, a virtual paraphrase of Isaiah, appears to be an attempt by the poet 
to express the sources of his own inspiration. 


